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contrasting conditions could end. For with the claiming of
agricultural land for sheep the price of wheat soared up, and
bread became dearer, while wages remained much as they
were. With town and country labourers out of work and
unprovided for, the quick profits made by the enterprising
led to speculation in house owning and building and a
general rise in rents. The woollen trade in London and
Norwich, the business of manor life and farming had been
caught up in a turmoil of incoherent and endless upheaval.
Moreover, a man's apprehension of insecurity by no means
ended with effects of changes taking place in foreign trade.
The hired mercenaries and soldiers who fought at Boulogne
and Pinkie had somehow to be paid. There was no other
way to pay them but by following the example set by Henry
VIII in debasing the coinage. A Bristol shilling that was
worth a shilling to-day might be worth nothing to-morrow.
Thus, to aggravate the upsets which befell the poor and
steady-going, there was always harassing them a medley of
pertinent contrasts. Open to all eyes was the spectacle of
the gallants, daily growing richer and more offensive, to
whose adventurous natures the changing circumstances were
propitious. *e Is there not reigning in London," asked
Latimer, " as much pride, as much covetousness, as much
oppression as there was in Nebo? " " In times past," he
lamented, " when any rich men died in London they were
wont to help the poor scholars of the universities with
exhibitions. When any rich men died they would bequeath
great sums of money towards the relief of the poor/' When
nothing has a fixed value, it is with the selfish and un-
scrupulous that wealth lies. Men spend their money on
themselves, uncertain of what may become of them when a
day or two has passed, and often not knowing how to care
for institutional life and the well-being of others from whom
they receive no benefit and towards whom they feel no
gratitude.
Popular printing was still a novelty. There were a few
men, nevertheless, who stood out, determined that wisdom
and learning should no longer remain the monopoly of those
who read Latin. Their deeds and words were ready to
expose injustice and to set forth ideal remedies in a way
which would appeal to one of Kett's temperament and stand-
ing. In the sermons of Latimer and Gilpin there were
eloquent illustrations drawn from the hardships of everyday